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Mr, Ruskin's " Everlasting Yea " was, if less boisterously
triumphant, more positive and definite in character than
his master's.

His social and economic criticism was now visibly
quickening in his mind. A series of lectures written
in the autumn of 1859, and suggested by strikes in
the London building trades, formed the embryo of the
papers which took final shape in " Unto this Last." In
the literary history of Mr. Ruskin these papers are of
pivotal importance. Thackeray, actuated partly by
admiration of Mr, Ruskin's works, partly by private
friendship, consented to insert them in Cornhill^ which
he was editing. But after the first three had appeared,
Thackeray wrote to say that he could only insert one
more, assigning as his reason the unanimous con-
demnation of his reading public.

The interesting preface attached to <f Unto this
Last" shows the spirit in which Ruskin took up this
public challenge. The " gentle reader " gladly accepted
Mr. Ruskin as teacher of art; his eloquent interpreta-
tion of pictures and architecture was entirely welcome ;
but let the apostle of culture stick to his brush, and let
him not attempt to instruct the hard-headed, practical
Englishman upon the conduct of his business life.

What is Mr. Ruskin's reply ?

" The four following essays were published eighteen
months ago in the Cornhill Magazine, and were repro-
bated in a violent manner, as far as I could hear, by
most of the readers they met with, Not a whit the less,
I believe them to be the best, that is to Bay the truest,
rightest worded and most serviceable things I have ever
written.'1

It might almost be said that he devoted the rest
